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JINNY’S THREE BALLS. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I—JINNY’S FIRST BALL. 
* How kind you are,’ 


‘Look at that girl, Fitz. I’ll bet you anything 
you like she hasn’t been trotted out once to-night. 
Poor thing !’ 

‘She’s not bad-looking ; at least, not very, but 
awfully raw,’ said Captain Fitzpatrick, leaning 
against the doorway, and surveying the lady in 
question critically, while she dropped her shy eyes, 
and blushed over ears and forehead. 

‘I wish I wasn’t engaged all the way down, 
continued his good-natured friend (who was called 
Dick Jones, and therefore surnamed by his brother 
officers, after the manner of their kind, ‘De 
Courcy’), ‘ oz that Sydney wasn’t such a lazy 
wretch. 

‘Look here! J’ll ask her,’ interrupted Fitz- 
patrick, starting from his languid attitude, ‘else 
the unlucky little monkey will do something rash. 
Here goes. Put a bold face on it, and introduce 
me; there’s a good fellow.’ 

‘My friend Captain Fitzpatrick, of the 190th— 
Miss Lake? 

‘May I have this dance?’ asked the captain, 
sitting down good-humouredly on the so-long 
vacant bench, and shewing his big white teeth in 
a pleasant patronising smile. 

‘Yes, Oh, thank you very much.’ 

‘May I put my name on your card? Perhaps 
you haven’t got one ?—Let me pick up your hand- 
kerchief. Stay; there goes the fan too. How 
cruel to give me so much trouble, isn’t it?’ 

Then, at last, his shy neighbour looked up, and 
burst out vehemently: ‘I am so—so stupid and 
awkward.—No, I’ve no card; I haven’t danced 
once this evening. Pray, forgive me.’ 

‘Forgive you! I should think so. What a 
shame!—This promises to be amusing’ The last 
five words were spoken to himself, as he turned 
and contemplated his partner. 


She was not much to look at, he thought ; a tall 
slim girl, with abrupt, awkward movements, a 
blunt nose, a wide mouth, and big, limpid, brown- 
gray eyes, with long level brows, and thick straight 
lashes. She was badly dressed in a tumbled 
tarletane, white, with blue flowers, ill made, ill 
fitting, displaying a sufficiently snowy, but lament- 
ably thin neck and arms; and she wore an 
unfashionably tall wreath of forget-me-nots on her 
waveless, thick brown hair, and a black ribbon 
round her long throat. She was not pretty—she 
never would be; but she might one day have a 
good figure ; and her eyes were fine, and her hair 
and teeth not bad. And then, she had a sort of 
innocent, babyish air, thought Captain Fitzpatrick, 
that made her look quite jolly sometimes, in spite 
of her ‘missishness.” Poor little Jinny Lake of 
sixteen! It was a dangerous gift to her, that silly, 
happy, sweet smile, which lit eyes as well as lips ; 
that low, cooing voice, which said such rash and 
simple things with that unconscious pathos of 
tender trust. At least, any one who loved Jinny 
unselfishly would have thought so, and trembled 
for her; but as no one did, it was no great matter. 
She might wear her heart outside, for daws to 
peck at, and no one would care ; not, certainly, the 
aunt and sole guardian whose guardianship and 
affection were so careless and so torpid, they might 
almost as well never have existed. Before the 
music of the next dance struck up, Captain Fitz- 
patrick had learned almost as much of Jinny’s life 
and prospects as could be told. The knowledge 
awoke in him such immense wonder and pity, that 
he determined to ameliorate her sad fate as much 
as lay in his power, and at the same time to form 
her character. Yet he had not the appearance of 
a safe mentor, as he bent towards her, his bright 
blue eyes dancing in amusement at her naiveté ; 
his curved, delicate lips laughing beneath the silky 
curls of his golden-brown moustache ; his glossy, 
close-cut head almost touching the ugly blue 
wreath. He looked kind, and good-tempered, and 
cheery, as he was ; but a great deal too handsome 
and graceful, and agreeably conscious of those facts, 
for a safe instructor of susceptible youth. 
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‘Well, you shall enjoy yourself for what’s left 
of the evening,’ he said. ‘1’ll tell you: I’ll intro- 
duce two of our fellows to you, and’—— 

‘There are only two dances more,’ answered 
Jinny with alarmingly open appeal ; ‘and I thought 
perhaps you 

‘Thought what, Miss Lake ?’ 

* Nothing ; at least—no, I mean you are so kind, 
that 

‘You'll just as soon dance, then, with your 
humble servant? Was that it, eh?’ 

*O yes; indeed it was!’ she cried with shy, 
vehement relief. 

‘All right: I shall be only too flattered, I’m 
sure,’ the captain observed, unable to resist a rather 
conceited drawl, and a complacent caress of his 
moustache by a slender silver-gray hand, no larger 
than Jinny’s own, and far defter than her long 
young fingers. Then they whirled away—Jinny 
in a seventh heaven of delight, doubting her own 
identity, and exciting the wonder of the sleepy old 
doctor who had consented to chaperon her to this, 
her first ball, but had not made the slightest effort 
to help her to either refreshment or dancing from 
the moment of their entrance until now. 

When the last dance was over, and Miss Lake 
had made no movement to rejoin her chaperon, 
Fitzpatrick saw the matter was in his own hands, 
Partly through native docility, partly through her 
vast admiration of himself, she would have been 
content to sit all night with him in the empty 
ballroom. So he said, feeling quite benevolently 
prudent: ‘ By Jove! I’msorry it’s over. I suppose 
I must give you up to that old fogy now?’ 

He did it accordingly; and then Jinny, holding 
out a fervent hand, said: ‘ Good-bye’ in a depressed 
and gloomy manner. 

‘Oh, it’s not “ Good-bye,”’ he answered laugh- 
ing: ‘of course, I must see you to your carriage ; 
and then ’—— 

‘But I’m going to walk,’ avowed literal Jinny ; 
‘a fly ’s too dear,’ 

‘ All the jollier. I’ll come with you, if I may?’ 
There was nothing very tender in the pleading of 
his bright blue eyes, but Jinny found it irresistible. 

* Oh, I should like it!’ she whispered, and soon 
came forth from the cloaking-room with a thin 
old shawl huddled round her; her dress caught 
up, regardless of grace, in a great bundle in front, 
and such an eager, shining, fluttered face as made 
Fitzpatrick feel at the same time thrills of affection 
and contempt for her. Poor Jinny! She was 
lamentably ignorant of these little details of the 
art of pleasing, to be so imprudently ready to be 
pleased. 

Old Dr Irving (in deference to some vague 
notions of ‘leaving young people alone’) plodded 
on behind the two, who hardly noticed his forbear- 
ance, and never thought of a comic, sad, little 
romance, over years ago, of which a raw young 
Sawbones and a retired grocer’s daughter were 
hero and heroine. It was a longish walk, and 
Fitzpatrick became a little tired, and thought with 


angry sadness of a big cushioned carriage whi 
had brought him and somebody else back — 
many balls ; but Jinny was radiant, and he could 
not spoil the pleasure ringing so sweetly in the 
foolish, soft accents, nor mar the perfection of her 
happiness, because she could not make his own, 

The same motive, he believed, made him say 
when he left her that he would ‘do himself the 
pleasure of calling.’ 

‘ Do, please, do!’ cried she, squeezing his hand. 
‘Oh, how kind you are!’ And she stood and 
watched him when he had bid a cheery, respectful 
good-night to the old doctor, making his way 
lightsomely down the muddy road with the sort 
of dancing walk, funny enough in its way, which 
characterises many cavalry men, but which seemed 
to her inexperience only another individual charm, 

He would almost have laughed could he haye 
guessed the passionate gratitude and trembling 
reverence with which Jinny regarded him; the 
latter feeling, indeed, I think little Captain Fitz. 
patrick had never, in the course of his five-and- 
twenty years, inspired before. She went up-stairs 
slowly, and sat down on the bed in her little room, 
without once looking in the glass, as most girls 
would, under the new and agreeable circumstances, 
have done ; but she was thinking of him—not of 
herself. She was so bewildered, she could not have 
uttered one of her thoughts distinctly ; and after 
sitting quite still, with a dreamy smile on her lips, 
for a long time, her head drooped on her shoulder, 
and she fell asleep. 

As to Fitzpatrick, he was on the whole happier 
than he had allowed himself to be for a long while, 
This poor child’s awkward admiration soothed the 
self-esteem which had recently received a sad 
shock ; and its character was novel—people were 
wont to pet, and chaff, and be warm friends with 
him ; but no one had ever seemed to look up to 
him until now. He resolved inwardly to be very 
kind and patronising, and shew the world in 
general, and one lady in particular—whose ears it 
might reach—that he could be Mapes ge as well 
as worship. And then, he really pitied this poor 
little Miss Lake, wondering that girls did not die, 
or ‘ go cracked,’ who led such weary lives as hers. 

He came to see her next day, sending in his 
card by a stolid maid, to whom he had first to 
explain this piece of courteous propriety. He 
found her alone, in a dingy, slovenly room, with a 
faded ‘ Kidderminster’ on the floor, fluffy green 
~~ curtains, and stunted furniture of a mysterious 

wood, which might have been mahogany, or 
deal, red ochre, and varnish. There were some 
gaudy cheap china vases, containing bouquets of 
aper flowers, on the mantelpiece, reflected in a 
Fittle greenish chimney-glass; two portraits of 
Jinny’s parents (a pale ugly cle , and a pale 
pretty governess), flanked with some smudgy 
prints, decorated the walls; while the signs of 
occupation, which sometimes redeem an otherwise 
dreary apartment, were here only added uglinesses 
—some checked dusters in process of hemming ; 
the Slap Bang Polka dog’s-eared, open on a rickety, 
old-fashioned piano; and the ball-dress of last 
night thrown forlornly on the sofa, to be cobbled 
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up for next time: all this made Fitzpatrick shudder 
as he came in. 

Jinny jumped down from the window-seat, 
where she had been watching for 
him, and ran to meet him very gladly, unconscious 
of the bad policy of her eagerness, which made her 
visitor cooler in his greeting than he might other- 
wise have been. 

When he was seated, he looked at her critically, 
and came to the conclusion that she was better 
looking in the day than at night, and her awkward- 
ness rather less gem in the high woollen dress 
that veiled her thin, sloping shoulders, and fell in 
straight heavy folds—pleasanter to look at than 
that stiff crumple of tarletane—to her feet. Besides, 
her hair without attempt at effect, and 
roughened by the window-curtain against which it 
had been impatiently rubbed, suited her better ; 
and the creased pink ribbon, twisted inartistically 
through it, did not ‘go’ badly with her flushed 
cheeks and soft colourless eyes. But for all that— 
for all her happy look and almost fond smile— 
Fitzpatrick was not going to let her off that offence 
against propriety, the making this visit look like a 
rendezvous, by her eager cry: ‘Here you are at 
last,’ and her non-mention of her aunt. It was his 
duty to teach her such things, so he began in a 
society tone, tinctured with a certain rebuking 
courtesy: ‘ a I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing Lake ?’ 

‘I told you she was an invalid, and never came 
down,’ returned the mal-a-propos J a. 

‘Did you? Ah! I’d forgotten,’ said the captain, 
fibbing, with a view to avenge himself for her per- 
sistent want of tact. But she was not hurt by his 
forgetfulness ; she had never thought his gracious 
ears could remember her silly words—for silly even 
the everyday folks round her said she was—and 
what must he think! So she only answered: ‘I’m 
glad; no, I don’t mean that ; only, now, you have 
no one to talk to but me, have a ? and Fitz- 
— could not but be disarmed by her persistent 


He bad her a long visit, and promised to come 
in. He ascertained where she took her walks, 
and said inwardly he would sometimes look her u 
in them ; although, when his minute inquiries 
led her to delightedly : ‘Are you going there 
too?’ he replied coldly that he more often 
rode than walk He went away much raised in 
his own estimation, and consequently pleased with 
Jinny 5 leaving her in a self-depreciatory state, 
possibly quite as happy in its way. 
She saw him again very often, although he was 
at the next town, and had to ride or 
ve over each time. He was always kind to her, 
and more complimentary than any one else ; and 
he would sometimes hint at a secret trouble in his 
life, in a way which gave him additional interest 
in her eyes. Jinny had never known any youn 
’ scarcely seen any so handsome, or, at 
events, so refined, and in a manner fascinating, as 
Francis a) no one took any interest in 
her, cared whether she was pleased or sorry, looked 
well or ill, laughed or cried, except him. He used 
to pe her hints about etiquette, gravely consider 
and advise her toilet, lend her novels and poetry, 
and sometimes send her music—not songs, for she 
exeruciated him by her faulty pronunciation and 
‘veiled’ voice, but easy pieces, or perhaps the last 


Then, at times, he would praise her, and make 
love to her a little carelessly—half laughing at his 
own sentimental speeches, half doubting whether, 
after all, this humble, adoring little soul would not 
make a better wife than another he had once 
courted in vain. And, meanwhile, he ran up to 
town, paid visits and went to balls in the neigh- 
bourhood, flirted in a harmless way with every 
pretty girl he came across, rode in local races, 
played in local cricket matches, and was more 
| aan than any other man in his regiment, and 

eservedly so. Every one liked him: alas! it is a 
fatal thing to love with entireness somebody whom 
every one likes. I can hardly tell what were 
Fitzpatrick’s real feelings for Jinny ; perhaps he did 
not know himself ; certainly, he would not inquire 
about them too closely, lest they should not 
warrant his words and actions with regard to her. 
He pitied her very a enjoyed extremely her 
deep trust and open adulation ; but beyond this, 
mystery reigned—a mystery his friend Jones’s 
clumsy, though conscientious, efforts to clear up 
had only increased. Jones had first chaffed him 
about ‘the native,’ and his jokes not being taken 
as he, Jones, conceived a man in love should take 
them, he remonstrated, and made Fitzpatrick very 
angry ; his anger with his friend being B perhaps 
due partly to anger with himself. But, unluckily, 
neither had any effect on his conduct to 


inny. 

‘And Jinny? Three words tell her silly story 
plainly enough—she loved him. She had not 

as to weigh his love for her, nor think whether 

e treated her with ie ge deference, nor whether 
their positions coincided, nor anything. Her heart 
had gone from her before she knew she had a 
heart, almost ; and, whatever happened, she could 
never, never take it back. This awkward girl, 
with her half-grown ways ; with the cooing tender 
voice, that said so many foolish, frank words ; with 
silly soft eyes, like those of some gentle, half-tame 
animal ; with her piteous utter ignorance of how 
to win a lover, and retain him: this country 
simpleton, who had not even begun to care about 
dressing aamey et, loved with the woful 
strength, the rash self-abnegation, the dreadful 
faith that has made of women noblest martyrs and 
basest criminals in all ages; which bid fair to 
make of her, with her commonplace surroundings, 
only one more, it might be, hard old maid, it 
might be, happy wife and mother—happy, despite 
her unlikeness to her husband’s people. 

For alas! when Jinny tried to put her love into 
words, none seemed so fit to express it as the 
answer to that question in the Catechism which 
she had learned before she was confirmed : ‘What 
is thy duty towards God? To believe in Him, to 
fear Him, to love Him; with all my heart, with 
all my mind, with all my soul, with all my strength ; 
to worship Him, to give Him thanks, to put my 
whole trust in Him, all the days of my life. 

An unutterably piteous profanity, almost to be 
pardoned when you think of the certain promise 
of failure and despair in the ——— of such 
awful words to a mere human being, especially a 
human being like Captain Francis Fitzpatrick. 

But Jinny, rejoicing in the sunshine, recked 
no more of a better Light than she did of the 
coming darkness, and considered him missionary 
rather than tempter. Did he not tell her what 
was proper, and did he not say propriety was 
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goodness polished, and in a society setting? She 
never told herself he could not change, because 
that would have been, to her single mind, to 
acknowledge a possibility of his not loving her, 
and his looks and tones declared—oh, a great deal 
more surel he did! to 
for a stupi thing like her must t love 
indeed, ai none of hers. will 

So Jinny reasoned, and grew more familiar with 
her gay captain, and now came and sat near him, 
and stared devotedly in his face, or took his hand 
in her long thin fingers, admiring its delicacy, or 
the perfection of his dress, from the brown velvet 
morning coat to the Indian gold coins that fastened 
his wristbands, and the marvel of a boot that 
defined that high-bred, slender foot. And Jinny’s 
open and lavish tribute began to shock him a 
little ; that other, had she loved him ever so, would 
never have let him see it so slavishly ; Jinny’s fond 
flatteries began to pall: there had beenstinging sweets 
of old, far racier in flavour. Besides, the wound 
Jinny had soothed was healing, and invalid diet 
became mawkish. ‘ But it would 
be so awfu pourra | to cut the thing suddenly, 
and really she was a dear little child, and too good 
for a heedless fellow like him—in some ways—not 
good enough in others; not fair, nor stately, nor 
clever enough to present to the regiment and 
| as Fitzpatrick. No doubt, the affair 
would in some way die a natural death, and if not 
—if not—why, hang it all! the girl shouldn’t have 
made love to him in that way!’ To which girl, 
next moment, he would make such a speech as: 
‘No, you mayn’t be pretty, exactly, but 1’d rather 
sit here with you with all the pretty girls 
under the sun.’ 

And Jinny would give a tender half-shake of 
her head, and stare at him with her big wistful 
eyes in silent —. 

After these imp of treachery, Fitzpatrick 
was subject to revulsions of kindness, in one of 
which he committed a rash act. He asked Jinny, 
and old Dr Irving, as her chaperon, to a dance his 
regiment were about to give prior to their de- 


parture. 

The unfortunate child danced about the room 
when he revealed the former fact to her (carefully 
concealing the latter); her joy was not quite so 
graceful in act as in feeling, and Fitzpatrick, with 
rather a cross laugh, told her she would tire herself 
before the party if she did not stop. 

So she crept up to him, instantly subdued, and 
asked with an absurd air of tragic anxiety : ‘Can I 
wear my tarletane frock again ?’ 

‘ No, by Jove! I don’t think you can,’ he answered. 
*You must manage something else—coax it out of 
the aunt, or spend your pocket-money ; there’s a 
good child. J want you to look nice,’ 

A sweet warm feeling made Jinny thrill at the 
‘owning’ sound of his last words: to be a credit to 
him, for him to be proud of her! If Jinny had 
been offered marriage by the Prince of Wales, and 
an act of parliament made on purpose, it would 
not have flattered her half so much. She grew 
confident, and said with a new little air of dignity : 
‘Oh, I’ll manage somehow.’ 

And the impressionable little officer thought he 
might rely on the feminine art he had been the 
first to awaken. Jinny’s aunt, who always heard 
of his visits, and always said, in answer to her 
niece’s rapture: ‘He must be very agreeable—give 


me my drops, dear ;’ and then always shut her 
eyes and slept—gave her consent ; the doctor said 
he would take her ; so there was no obstacle in her 
way, and she was perfectly happy. 


THE DIARY OF AN ELIZABETHAN 
BARRISTER. 


AmoneG the students of the Middle Temple in the 
last years of the _—_ of Queen Elizabeth was one 
who diligently noted down the events of the day, 
the talk of the town, the gossip of his friends, the 
substance of the sermons he heard, and anecdotes 
of the leading public men. His ae! thus sparkles 
with references to Shakspeare, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the Earl of Essex, and Coke, who prosecuted those 
two last celebrities ; the Cecils, Bacon, Ben Jonson, 
Stowe the antiquary, Sir Thomas Bodley, the 
wizard Earl of Northumberland, Sir Thomas More, 
Fleetwood, the Cromwell family, and others con- 
cerning whom our sympathies never flag; his 
sovereign lady, ‘sweet Sister Temperance,’ as her 
brother called her, is frequently mentioned, and 
her last days are described with much minuteness, 
This tattling, racy, Tudor journal is one of the 
Harleian Manuscripts preserved in the British 
Museum. It has before now been looked thro 
more than once by littérateurs, chiefly for the sake 
of the allusions to Shakspeare ; and one of these 
treasure-seekers, the late Mr J. Hunter, was so 
fascinated with its contents, that he took a great 
deal of pains to ascertain who the diarist was. 
With the assistance of the internal evidence of the 
diary, keen-scented genealogical inquiries, industri- 
ous search through visitations, registers, and wills, 
he came to the conclusion that the writer was 
John Manningham, who was entered on the books 
of the Middle Temple in 1597—1598, and subse- 
quently called to the degree of barrister. Further- 
more, that he eventually married the sister of his 
‘chamber-fellow, and of Dr Curle, Dean of Lich- 
field, and enjoyed the estate of Bradborne, near 
Malling, Kent, which at the date of the diary was 
the property of a cousin, Richard Manningham, 
who made him his heir. Now identified, then, as 
the diary of John Manningham, barrister of the 
Middle Temple, and of Bradborne, Kent, for the 
ed 1602, and part of 1603, the manuscript has 
n printed for the Camden Society, as a present to 
the members from their president, Mr Tite, M.P. 
As we turn over the Senin we step into Tudor 
London, over which ‘ Mr Lee’ was lord mayor for 
the time being. The tall gabled timber-houses ; 
the narrow streets; the broad, bright, swift 
Thames, with wherries darting and barges gliding 
about upon it ; Tudor crowds, with scolds, ’pren- 
tices, and ‘ maisterless men’ in them, congregati 
and dispersing, stand out from the pages as though 
they were alto-relievos on them. ough much of 
the diary relates to London life, we observe the 
young Templar made frequent journeys into Kent. 
where he had a large circle of cousins, the chief 
of whom was the owner of Bradborne. This 
Richard Manningham, who had been a successful 
London merchant, although twice married, was 
childless; and he seems to have selected the 
diarist out of his wide connections to be his ‘ son- 
in-love? John Manningham speaks of him as his 
‘ father-in-love,’ and records with admiration his 
classical attainments, and many of his opinions 
upon current subjects discussed as they sat chatting 
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together, or walked about that pleasant manor in 
the core of the hop-country which one had it in 
his heart to leave to the other. From Bradborne, 
he visited other relatives in neighbouring towns, 
sometimes in company ‘with his cousin’s wife. 
Once as they were jogging along the road to 
Maidstone, she entertained him with an anecdote 
of her early life, which he noted down too. She 
told him am hen she was newly married to her first 
husband, and riding behind him, she yt off, 
and he rode on without stopping to help her up, 
or to ascertain whether she was hurt, and went on 
so far, that she began to make up her mind to 
leave him, and get her own living in some service, 
so as never to see him again; but he ultimately 
stopped, and she forgave him. The talk generally, 
however, was the news of the country-side, of 
estates changing hands, marriages, births, and 
deaths. At this visit to Maidstone, they dined 
with Dr Gellibrand, another cousin. He shewed 
them in his study a skull, and placing his finger 
on one of the seams, ungallantly said it was that 
which the midwives closed in female children to 
revent the wit getting in, which made them such 
fools ever after. Another time he visited a ‘Cosen 
Watts’ at Sandwich, and rode with him to dine 
with a ‘Cosen Cranmer’ at Canterbury. In the 
course of conversation at this dinner, Cranmer 
referred to a new mode of bowing practised by 
those who had visited foreign countries, which he 
had noticed at the bishop’s house. He said when 
the bishop’s guests came bowing to him ‘ with 
their new-fashioned salutacions below the knee, 
he budged not, but declared uncompromisingly, 
‘he had not learned to dissemble soe wy a 

The diarist made another journey into Hunting- 
donshire, when he entered the orbit of the Crom- 
well family. There were races going on at Sapley, 
and Mr Oliver Cromwell, the uncle of the future 
Protector, had ‘all the glory of the day,’ for his 
horse won the ‘ sylver bell’ The communion was 
ministered at Sir Henry Cromwell’s on Easter 
Sunday, but without booke. And a ‘ house-full’ 
of Cromwells was living at Hinchingbrooke ‘like a 
kennell” A still more interesting jaunt was a 
shorter one to Richmond, when the queen lay 
dying. Mannin was acquainted with Dr 
Parry, one of the chaplains then in attendance 
upon her majesty ; and when there were contra- 
dictory rumours of her life and death flying from 
lip to lip in London, he went to Richmond to 
ascertain the truth. He dined with Dr Parry, the 
Bishop of Chichester, the Dean of Canterbury, and 
Dean of Windsor, in the Privy Chamber, and 
heard from them the condition of their royal 
mistress. She was still living, they said, and 
might have lived for years but for her own 
obstinacy, for her constitution was an excellent 
one ; but her long refusal to take food, physic, or 
rest, had brought her now to a hopeless stage. 
She was dying, lying ‘ verry pensive and silent ;’ 
only able to shake her head when the archbishop 
spoke of earthly matters, and ‘hug his hand’ when 
he touched upon heavenly joys. Before daybreak 
the next morning she had gone to her rest. Man- 
ningham wrote: ‘24th March 1602—This morning 
about three at clocke hir majestie departed this lyfe, 
mildly like a lambe, easily like a ripe apple from a 
tree. Dr Parry told me he was present, and sent his 
prayers before hir soule ; and I doubt not but she 
1s amongst the royall saints in heaven in eternal 


joys’ He seems to have returned to town imme- 
diately, in time to hear King James proclaimed by 
the Council, at ten o’clock the same morning, at 
Whitehall gates and Cheapside. He notes the 
general grief at the n’s death in the quiet in 
which this ceremonial took place. There was 
scarcely any shouting ; but at night bonfires were 
lighted and bells rung ; and at the evening service 
at ‘Paules, the king was publicly prayed for 
instead of the queen. 

The diary tells of the news being conveyed to 
King James, and of the messages he sent, and 
ordinances he issued on its reception. Although 
all was externally quiet, the country was in e 
tation of ‘risings’ in all directions ; no fewer than 
fourteen claimants to the crown could be counted, 
none of whom came forward, however, owing to 
the prompt measures of King James’s supporters. 
There is a false alarm of a rival in the field, 
which is afterwards explained as having been local 
rejoicings. A new interest in everything Scottish 
is shewn, and an allusion made to the northern 
accent as a ‘fumbling lisping language.’ Scottish 
anecdotes come into circulation, and are duly 
recorded. One runs to the effect that when the 
Scots in the French court wished to distinguish 
between a Frenchman and a Scot, they gave the 
word ‘bread and cheese,’ which the French could 
only repeat as ‘bret and sheese” Nevertheless, 
the great dead queen occupied a place in our diarist’s 
mind for some time. In one place he writes, she died 
worth twelve million pounds, in money, plate, and 
jewels, of which sum four hundred thousand pounds 
was in gold. In another, he says: ‘It is certaine 
the queene was not embowelled, but wrapt up in 
cere cloth, and that very il to, through the covet- 
ousness of them that defrauded hir of the allow- 
ance of cloth that was given them for that purpose’ 
There are various calls and visits in London men- 
tioned. One was made to John Stowe, the author 
of the Survey London, then nearly fourscore 
years of age. When the young Templar asked 
am why so few new monuments were mentioned 


in the Survey, he a that those who put them 


up had displaced others of antiquity to make room 
for them, and as they had deprived these of record, 
he had purposely left them out, that they should 
not enjoy the memory of which they had deprived 
others. With pride in the dignity of the chief 
citizens of London, he told his guest they were 
formerly called barons, and addressed as such by 
the early kings, and that the ancient seal of the 
corporation was inscribed Sigellum Baronum Lon- 
doniarum. 

If the diarist had been studying divinity instead 
of law, he could scarcely have heard more sermons, 
or taken more ample notes of them. Thus we get 
the pith of scores of sermons—pungent, entreating, 
vehement, extolling, denouncing, doctrinal, ab- 
struse, and otherwise. Mr John Bruce, who has 
edited the little book, which is not more than six 
inches square, reminds us it was a sermon-loving 
age, to account for the industry with which these 
notes were made, Sometimes the diarist attended 
service at ‘Paules Crosse, sometimes at ‘ Paules,’ 
again at Westminster, hearing some of the most 
celebrated divines of the day. He notes, too, a 
sermon preached by the popular Mr Egerton, in a 
little church or chapel up-stairs at Blackfriars ; 
and another by a second popular favourite, Mr 
Clapham of Paul’s Wh The last sermon 
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recorded, before the diary was filled up and laid 
aside, was a bitter invective nst women, by 
Mr Hemmi of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Standing at ‘ Paules Crosse,’ he said: ‘ Yf a man 
would marrie, it were 100@ to one but that he 
should light upon a bad one, there were so many 
naught ; and yf he should chaunce to find a good 
one, yet he were not suer to hold her soe: for 
women are like a coule full of snakes amongst 
which there is one eele, a thousand to one yf a man 
happen upon the eele, and yetif he gett it in his 
hem, all that he hath gotten is but a wet eele by 
the tayle.’ 

Interspersed among these notes of visits and 
sermons occur the references to Shakspeare that 
first drew — to the a t ; “> a 
string of posies for jet rings set with silver; there 
an ae, or‘rime’ Scattered among 
the pages, as though the diarist wrote wherever 
the io first opened, are anecdotes of the cele- 
brities we have mentioned, and of others with 
whose names we are not all so familiar; and 
reports—now that Sir Walter Raleigh is out of his 
captainship of the guard, and that Sir Amias 
Preston had sent him a challenge, or that the Earl 
of Northumberland was living apart from his lady 
again with his infant son at Sion House, or similar 
social whispers. His ‘ chamber-fellow,’ Curle, tells 
him, for instance, that Sir Thomas Bodley, the 
founder of the Bodleian Library, courted and won 
his rich wife in her garden, whilst a rival suitor 
waited in her house and ‘ held his cardes’ for him, 
and he makes a note of the information ; and his 
laundress is impertinent, telling him: ‘I was 
brought up as my frends were able, when manners 
were in the hall I was in the stable ;’ and this piece 
of homely information is jotted down as well. One 
observation informs us that the game of shuttle- 
cock was the favourite amusement at court, and 
that the making of shuttlecocks had become almost 
a trade in London. Further on we read: ‘ This 
afternoon, a serving-man, one of the Earl of North- 
umberland, fought with swaggering Eps, and ran 
him through the eare.’ On one leaf are notes of two 
marriages—the first being that of the Countess of 
Essex to the Earl of Clanricarde, ‘a goodly m- 
able gentleman, something resembling the late 
Earl of Essex ;’ the second, that of the son of the 
Lord Keeper to the ‘ Countes of Darbys daughter. 

We must content ourselves with this indication 
of the character of the contents of this curious 
diary of the young student. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 
CHAPTER XIII.—THE MIST OF BLOOD. 
Pernars one of the secrets of the happiness of 


this happy isle (which let us call Formosa) was, | Roberts 


that there was no regular post; no _pestiferous 
missives waiting on the breakfast-table to intro- 
duce us at once to a world of cares. Letters came, 
of course, but at no stated times, and only as 
convenience offered—that is to say, when a sailing- 
packet, or even a pleasure-boat, happened to come 
over from the neighbouring and larger island, 
between which and England intercourse was direct 
and constant enough. If the winds were violent, 
or contrary, correspondence was intermitted for 
whole weeks together ; while, as for public matters 
—things such as the newspapers chronicle—the 


inhabitants of this blessed knew nothing 
whatever of them until matters of 
— and cared nothing for them even then, 
The Norman Conquest was the last event of 
eral interest that had any particular bearing on 
ormosa and its affairs. 

The arrival of this occasional sailing- of 
which the mistress of the inn had en, was 
quite an event in the island. It generally brought 
over such of whom as 
sea-sickness not too mu trated, dispersed 
themselves all over the place, to the admiration 
of the natives. It was hard to say which was 
most astonished by the of the other—the 
visitors (mostly imported from London into the 
larger island by a steamer, for which the little 
harbour of Formosa offered no accommodation) or 
the aborigines. The former of necessity bro 
their own provisions, and _— on the shore, or 
in sheltered hollows of the downs ; the latter (or 
at least the juvenile _ of them) stood round at a 
respectful distance, listening with rapture to the 
popping of the pale-ale corks, and hoping that a 
goodly store of empty bottles woul Pa 
reward their patience, as it commonly did: if not 
the rose, they had been near the rose, and smelt 
very strong of it; and the water that the native 
urchins poured into the same, was held to be 


almost beer, and drunk with due approval. 
On the — occasion, the news of the coming 


ae ae had spread through the three miles anda 
which constitutes the length of Formosa, and 
the mile and half to six feet that forms its breadth. 
From many a sheltered farm or cottage, — 
in its few yards of Devon-like lane, trooped fo 
the island folk towards the harbour; and Mr 
William Roberts and his wife went with them. 
Calm as was the day, it was pleasant to see the 
little vessel, as it neared the land and met the 
— waves, bury its prow beneath them, and 
rise and dip again, till its wet decks shone in the 
sun, and to hear the predictions, uttered in the 
Formosa tongue, concerning the condition of the 
expected voyagers. Youth at the stern, and Plea- 
sure at the prow—or vice versd—or amid-ships, 
have never yet reached that island shore without a 
preparatory tossing ; and to-day formed no — 
tion. But, to the great disappointment of 
natives, there was no excursion-party this particu- 
lar morning on board at all; the packet was 
laden with stores—some to stock the seigneurs 
house—which is quite a mansion for these parts— 
and some for the landlady of the inn. ‘ And, by- 
the-bye,’ said the skipper, as he made over her 
—- the latter lady, ‘the postmaster asked 
me to bring this ’ere for some gentleman who is 
staying at your house, I believe ;’ and with that, 
he handed her a letter, directed to ‘ William 
pe Formosa, Channel Islands.’ 
‘Didn't I say, Bill, that I would get 
a letter this morning?’ exclaimed Roberts, as 
her husband took the epistle, and stood with it in 
his hand, regarding the superscription with much 
dissatisfaction. 

‘Well, and what if you did? It’s no great 
treasure now it has come. It is not from Richard- 
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how strange you look! Are they all well at the 
cottage # Nothing is wrong with Nelly, I do 
trust ?” 


She over his shoulder—her fear of her 
husband lost for the moment in her anxiety to 
learn the news—but he pushed her back with his 
elbow before she could read a line, and thrust the 
missive into his pocket. 

‘You mind your own business, will you? The 
letter is mine, not yours ; and just because you are 
so prying, you sha‘n’t see it.—No, there’s nobody 
ill—there, 1’ll tell you that much ; and there’s no 
news at all, at least that you have anything to do 
with—Now, go home. You make all these 
idiots as curious as yourself. Go home, I say; I 
wish to be alone.’ And with that he turned upon 
his heel, and walked hastily towards the little 
tunnel that led into the interior of the island. 

The violence of his language and demeanour 
had attracted quite a little crowd of wonderin 
folk about them, and among them the kind-hearted 
woman of the inn. 

‘I am afraid, ma’am,’ said she simply, and in 
imperfect English, ‘that that was bad news I gave 
your husband, since it has put him out so.’ 

‘Yes, that was it, replied Mrs Roberts eagerly. 
master of himself, poor fellow.’ 

‘He need not have been angry with how- 
ever, since you didn’t write it. But that’s the 
way of the men. When the nets break, or the fish 
don’t come, it’s always us wives who suffer for it. 

This remark seemed to be so philosophic and 
noteworthy, that the speaker t ted it into the 
local tongue for the benefit of her fellow-country- 
women who stood round, from whom there at once 
broke forth unanimous demonstrations of assent. 

‘Yet my good man is a better one than he, 
tank God aid one with a glance at fr William 
Roberts’ retreating figure. 

‘You are right, Annette,’ said the landlady, ‘for 
if ever there was a pig and a coward it is that one, 
has to bear with 


Mrs Roberts was fortunately wholly ignorant of 
the Formosa dialect, so that for she knew 
the a go A ressed in the faces around her 
extended to her husband as well as herself; with- 
out the least ideg of undutifulness, therefore, she 
nodded and smiled gratefully, by way of reply, and 
then made her way, like an obedient wife as she 
was, to the house she had so lately quitted. 

In the meantime, the rapid strides of her late 
companion had carried him far away into the 
solitude he desired. The six feet of soil to which, 
as | have said, the breadth of Formosa did at one 
spot dwindle, was, in fact, the summit of a lofty 
midge, which connected, as by an isthmus, one 
portion of the island with the other, the smaller, 
which was hence called Little Formosa, as though 
it were an independent territory. This narrow 
7 which might have been defended b 
-a-dozen men against a host unprovided wi 
firearms, formed, in fact, a sort of natural bridge, 
and was one of the most remarkable of human 
highways. It was nearly five hundred feet long, 
and totally unprotected on either side from preci- 
we that sank sheer into the sea at least an equal 
stance, Across this Roberts made his way, not 
without tremors, and sat down beneath the shadow 
of a huge rock on the further side. Wrapped as 


he was in his own selfish thoughts, the solitude 
and grandeur of the scene around him had yet 
some effect even upon his sordid mind. The 
distant and unknown continent to eastward, the 
illimitable sea on north and south, and the perilous 
track he had just traversed, and which seemed to 
cut him off from his fellow-men, struck him with 
that sort of awe which perhaps the devils feel 
who believe and tremble. His mind, like theirs, 
was full of evil; and yet the news of what was 
certainly a great piece of good fortune had just 
arrived to him. With one more look around, to 
make sure that he was alone, he set himself 
to read the letter, whose tidings he had gathered 
but from a single glance. These were couched in 
affectionate terms indeed, though the form of 
expression touched him not at all. 


‘My pearEst WILLY—At last our dreams have 
come true, and we are rich folks for ever! I write 
this letter from Redcombe Manor, the home of 
your fathers, and the place, dear boy, which you 
will one day inherit. t thought, Willy, is the 
one that has been uppermost in my mind ever 
since this glad news came. Henceforward, I feel 
sure you will be no cause of sorrow to your 
parents. You will have no temptation to do 
wrong, and you will be grateful to God, who has 
thus henceforth placed + nag above temptation. My 
heart is very Willy. I write this under the 
roof where, fifty years ago, I was but a servant, 
and now I am the mistress of it all. But my own 
altered Dae ne is nothing compared with the 
change that is awaiting you. It is this, above all 
things, for which I thank Heaven on my bended 
knees. Your father has forgiven you, and all will 
be now well—I feel, I am sure it will. You will 
give your enemies—those who must now needs be 
jealous of you, I of 
ing for the future. You will be anew man. Come 
home, then, darling, to wealth and ee and 
your loving mother’s arms. Let us be a united 
family. Bess will be welcome too. It is not for 
me, of all ple, to make objections to her upon 
the ground of her low birth, although, of course, 
under the circumstances, it seems a pity now that 
your marriage took place, since any girl in the 
country would be proud and happy to wed you. 
But be sure yu give Bess my love, and Ellen’s, 
It has been decided that Ellen’s match is to be 
broken off = John —— She is to be Aw 
bride, your father says, of some great man, per' 
yy I am all in a whirl, and scarcel ite 
what I write ; but I know this, that until I see my 
boy here, I shall take no — in the splendour 
and plenty that surround me. Come then, come 
home, my darling, to your loving mother, 

Mary Biackpurn. 

‘Of course, I direct this letter, as usual, but you 
will henceforth bear your own name, and, I am 
sure, will never again’—the ‘again’ was care- 
fully crossed out, but William Roberts deciphered 
it, and it made his brow grow very dark—‘ will 
never disgrace it. We give out that you have 
been abroad—for your health.’ 


Of all the contents of this epistle, next to the 
news itself which it conveyed, one sentence 
affected the reader most, and indeed seemed to 
stand out from the rest, as though it had been 
written in some different colour; and yet it had 
prebably been set down by the writer with less 
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thought than she had given to any other part of 
the composition, since it was in truth a mere 
incontrovertible statement of fact: ‘ Although, of 
course, under the circumstances, it seems a pity now 
that your marriage took place. 

*A pity!’ muttered William Blackburn, as we 
may now call him : ‘it is a Curse which will cling 
to me for ever. That woman will be a millstone 
round my neck. To think that such a withered, 
white-faced jade should stand for ever between me 
and this good luck!—* Any girl in the country 
would be proud and happy to wed you.”—Of course 
she would; but what’s the use of that when I’m 
married already? Miss Ellen foresaw this when 
she coaxed father over to give his consent to it. 
She’s a cunning fox, if ever there was one; but I 
will be even with her yet. She thinks to make 
some splendid match, quite different from mine, 
does she, and to look down upon her uncle chained 
to this log, this drudge!’ His passion was fright- 
ful to witness. He clenched his fist, and shook it 
at the broad bright sun in impotent malice. He 
scowled at the smiling sea, that lay so far beneath 
him that he could scarcely hear it lap upon the 
crags; and as he did so, a darker scheme than any 
that had ever yet crossed his brain came over it. 
It made his cheeks pale and his frame tremble, as 
though with sudden cold; and from mere dread 
of dwelling on it, he took up the letter again, and 
read it half through, stopping at that same para- 

hh which seemed to im now to be inscribed 
in letters of blood. ‘A pity to have thus thrown 
himself away! Yes, it was indeed a woful mis- 
fortune to have tied himself to this faded fool ; 
but was it necessarily an irremediable one? 
Suppose she were to die !’ 
cloud came between earth and sun; and 
William Blackburn started up in terror, for, for 
the moment, he thought the shadow of some 
spectator was upon him reading what he read, 
and somehow cognizant of the thought he thought. 
But he was quite alone. No eye of man was on 
him; no sound nor trace of man was to be heard 
nor seen. About a solitary pinnacle of rock that 
stood in the sea, like the steeple of some church 
submerged, a cloud of sea-fowl clanged and clung 
afar off ; but there was no other sign of life ; not 
a sail flecked the sea, nor pennon of smoke above 
a steamer’s track marred the clear sky. 
‘Suppose she were to die!’ She was thin and 


pale enough to be near death ; while he, on the 
other hand, was robust and strong. She had 
always been ailing ever since he had known her, 
and that was of itself a trouble and a nuisance, 
and very hard upon any husband, surely. But 


creaking doors a long, and how many years 
might she not last? Years? Nay, if once he 
took her back with him to Redcombe, would not 
mischief be done enough to last for many a year. 
What young girl of family and fortune, such as 
this letter spoke of, would care to be the second 
to such a first ?—the natural daughter of some 
turfite, and whose mother (for all he knew) might 
be alive even yet, and turn up some day to cloud 
his prospects still more darkly. Once let it be 
known that he had become rich, and his wife was 
likely to find relatives enough and to spare. 
Uncle Dean was not a nice sort of connection 
to begin with, and knew a great deal more about 
his nephew by marriage than was convenient. 
Richardson himself had known the girl years ago. 


She would prove a link with the very set with 
which, above all things, it was necessary for him 
to break off. Then there came into hi mind, 
unbidden, a certain story of a man and wife, who, 
being poor and miserable, had agreed to die 
together, the one being in earnest, and the other 
not. The woman, who dearly loved her husband, 
was anxious to escape with him into some other 
world which might less cruel; but the man 
desired to remain in this one, only to be quit of 
his wife. It was decided that they should take some 
instantaneous poison, sitting back to back, so (as 
the man suggested) they might not watch each 
other’s dying agonies; and the wife died accord- 
ingly; but her —— mate did but pretend to 
take his portion, and lived on, a free and 
unencumbered man. 

This tale had struck him when he first heard 
of it, and he had often recalled its details; but 
now he seemed to see the crime enacted as in a 
picture, and he recognised the features of the 
woman well—for it was Bess, 

Once more, as if to — from his own thoughts, 
he applied himself to the letter. Thousand devils! 
what was this? He could scarcely read a line, 
Was his sight failing? A thick red mist, almost 
as red as blood, seemed to — all a His 
very hands were damp with it, and he held them 
close to his eyes to convince himself that it was 
not really blood upon them. The ocean had dis- 
appeared from beneath him; the sea-fowl had 
ceased to scream. Something, he knew not what, 
such as he had somewhere read of, must have 
happened to his brain, and he was going to be 
very ill. He would go back to Bess at once, who 
knew something of doctoring, and was, at all events, \ 
an excellent nurse. He rose and groped his way 
towards home. How dear it pera, to him now, 
that place where kindly hands and loving tender- 
ness was awaiting him, if only he pee but 
there! His alarm about the state of his health 
was so absorbing, that for a few minutes he forgot 
the perilous nature of the path he was pursuin 
when suddenly a light breeze touched his face, and 
the red mist, which was only a sudden sea-fog of 
intense thickness, which the sun-rays coloured 
luridly, but strove to penetrate in vain, was lifted 
for a moment like the corner of a curtain, and 
shewed him where he was. Upon either side a | 
sheer precipice, and before and behind him that 
unprotected track he had even shuddered to tread 
in the broad daylight. He saw the white foam 
gleaming, and the cruel jagged rocks pointing up 
at him hundreds of feet below, and then the 
curtain dropped again. To go on, to go back, in 
that palpable darkness, was equally to die. Even 
to stand where he was, with his brain turning 
round—for this time the blood was really rushing 
to his brain—and his knees knocking together, as 
they did, in the extremity of his terror, was almost 
as perilous. But he slowly sank down on his 
knees, and stretching himself out at full length 
upon the narrow way, clutched its rocky edges 
with both hands. ‘I never meant to kill her; 1 
swear I never did? murmured the wretched 
creature in his agony 5 for it seemed to him, 
indeed, as though Hell was gaping wide for him. 
‘She has been a good wife to me, better than I 
deserve ; and why should I wish her dead ?” 

Had it not been for the deep humiliation of the 


a 


moral spectacle which he thus afforded, anything 
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more ludicrous than the position of Mr William 
Roberts it would be impossible to conceive. He 
resembled, more than anything human, one of those 
yermin which we see stretched out and nailed to the 
barn-doors by some inartistic gamekeeper. Nay, 
in contrast with the sublime grandeurs that lay 
around him—in the awful presence which Nature 
shewed—he looked more loathsome and grovel- 
ling than any such mere creeping thing. And 
there he lay, for nearly an hour, until the veil 
was lifted from the face of the sun, and earth 
and sky and sea once more rejoiced in the summer 
noontide. Then he rose, though trembling still, 
and made his way to safety and what was by 
comparison the mainland, where he relieved his 
feelings 7 a long string of execrations. 

Again he sat down, and conned the letter, the 
contents of which one would have imagined he 
had by this time learned by heart ; but so far was 
this from being the case, that he suddenly struck 
it with his hand, and leaped up with a curse, as 
though some adder had lain. hidden in its folds, 
and bitten him. ‘ What’s this?’ cried he aloud, 
and pointing to the date at the top of the sheet, 
which had hitherto escaped his notice. ‘ “ aa 
ber,” she writes here, and this is August! Why, 
I ought to have received this news a year ago. 


CHAPTER XIV.—IT IS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS 
NOBODY GOOD. 


Of course, folks do occasionally receive letters a 
little late, if one may believe the correspondents of 
the Times, who write with such indignation to 
complain of no less than three-quarters of an 
hours delay in their suburban delivery; the 
nature of things compels, also, some to come to 
hand considerably after date, as when a missive 
arrives from the Underworld (as it often does), the 
writer of which may have done with either hemi- 
sphere four months before we get it, and learn the 
poor soul’s intention to ‘come home’ for good by 
the next mail ; but the delay of eleven months in 
the transmission of a missive from England to the 
Channel Islands was certainly quite unaccountable, 
notwithstanding the irregular postal arrangements 
of Formosa. hat might not have happened at 
Redcombe Manor between the time of that letter’s 
dispatch and of its arrival! was the thought that 
now drove its recipient almost frantic. And why, 
when she received no answer, did not his mother 
write again? Perhaps the old woman was dead, 
and his father and niece had been left to carry on 
their schemes against him without any opposition! 
Ellen might have married by this time, and 
secured an ample settlement at his own expense ; 
or the old man might have died, and left her his 
sole heiress ! 

One thing only presented itself to his mind in 
the shape of comfort, if such a word as comfort 
can be applied to such a mind. If he had been so 
long kept in ignorance of matters at Redcombe, 
rod also—the folks at home—were equally in the 
dark with respect to his affairs, nor were they 
curious, as he was, to learn what during the inter- 
vening period might have happened. He had not 
the character of a good correspondent ; indeed, his 
mother and Ellen both knew him far too well to 
expect to hear from him about anything, while his 


father appeared to entertain no interest in him 


whatsoever. It would, therefore, not astonish the 


family that he should have delayed to communicate 
to them the intelligence of any occurrence, no 
matter of what importance. And, perhaps, in 
reply to this same letter, and before he appeared 
at the Manor-house in person, he might have 
certain news to send them of some moment. 

Should this news be true or false? was the 
question which, his first burst of passion having 
subsided, Mr William Blackburn was now medi- 
tating as he strolled slowly homeward. It lay 
within his own power to make it either true 
or false, and the reflection that in the one case 
he would be telling a lie did not, we may be sure, 
affect the balance ‘by a feather’s weight. He had 
chosen purposely an indirect and unfrequented 
route across the fields, and his devious footsteps 
presently brought him to a very singular spot, 
which would, anywhere else but in Formosa, have 
been held in great esteem asa local lion. A huge 
circular hole, descending into what was shore 
at low tide, and sea at high, lay immediately 
before him, It was set in a green field, and the 
edges of the dreadful place were gay with wild- 
flowers—but it looked all the more terrible for 
these peaceful accessories. The noise of the waves, 
when the tide was up, as now, could be heard even 
on so calm a day at a great distance off, like muffled 
thunder ; and in storm, the roaring of the impris- 
oned sea there pervaded the whole isle ; but not in 
the wildest tempest had its foam been seen above 
the chasm. It boiled and raged as in some mighty 
caldron, but it could not boil over, by reason of 
the depth of the place, which was many hundred 
feet. To this abyss the approach was wholly 
unprotected, since it had generally a warning 
voice of its own, that no one could fail to hear. 
Attracted by the sound, although he had heard 
it many a time before, Mr William Blackburn once 
more assumed that abject attitude which became 
his character so well, and crawled on hands and 
knees to the very brink. He had been told a 
legend of some small spaniel, which had been 
caught by the tide in this awful spot, making its 
way to the surface and escaping ; but it required 
faith indeed in whomsoever had once looked 
down ‘ the well-hole’ to believe such a tale. The 
feat could never have been accomplished by 
any wingless creature. Whatever living thing 
on four feet, or on two, might have been so 
imprudent as to venture in there while the rising 
tide was near the mouth, must, without doubt, 
have perished; while, if a man fell over from 
above, he would either be dashed to pieces on 
the rock-strewn floor, or drowned, and presently 
carried out to sea, never to be beheld again. And 
‘how easily,’ thought Mr William Blackburn, ‘ if 
he were curious, and not careful, a man might fall 
over this unprotected rim—or a woman !’ 

This line of thought, which, when he commenced 
it a few hours ago, had given him some disturb- 
ance, and later, even remorse, was now pursued by 
him without scruple. It was no longer startling, 
since it was not new ; and as for that brief access 
of regret at having entertained it, he considered him- 
self to have been taken unfair advantage of in the 
matter—to have been actuated by bodily fear, 
under which influence the law absolves us from 
all promises, and much more therefore from mere 
mental resolutions. There are many men of this 
same description, and whose ideas perhaps only 


require the same circumstances to flow in the same 
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hideous channel. Mere Egotists—though, fortu- 
nately, the any — occasion does not 
often tempt them—are always prepared to carry 
out their principles to the end. They regard the 
supreme var sand as another Ego, with whose 
ill their own is sometimes unhappily at variance ; 
but they hope to have their own way, on any 
really serious — nevertheless, Moreover, Mr 
William Blackburn was not altogether singular in 
his secret belief, ~~ —s not such a very 
t inequality between these two egos; not, 
fadeed, my importance (albeit the sense of his own 
importance was overwhelming, and outweighed 
that of all the rest of the human family), but in 
power. That is to say, although when sick, or at 
sea (or lying on his stomach, with a precipice on 
each side of him), he was ready enough to acknow- 
ledge his inferiority, when in rude health, and 
standing on terra firma, it seemed to him (notwith- 
standing he would have been slow to acknowledge 
it) that himself and the Supreme Government of 
the Universe were upon pretty equal terms. What- 
ever may be false in the philosophy of persons of 
this description, they are all eminently practical. 
The absence of the gentler emotions and all soft 
influences from external nature, as well as (in the 
present case at least) the moral deafness to all 
charms of literature and art, leave their mind free, 
and clear, as it were, its decks for action. Thus, 
many a more powerful intellect, in the contempla- 


Blackburn’s brain was busy, would have embar- 
rassed itself with pros and cons of a more or less 
sentimental sort, even after the question was virtu- 
ally decided. But it was not so with him; having 
once settled the matter, he could give all his atten- 
tion to details. He took out his watch, and cal- 
culated how much time he had to complete his 
arrangements before leaving the island, as he had 
resolved to do by the same packet that had brought 
him the letter. He did not like trusting himself, 
even in that calm weather, in a fishing-boat, since 
storms arose so suddenly in those treacherous seas. 
There was, he had noticed, a good deal of unlading 
to be done, and he knew the “rs had relatives 
in Formosa whom he would probably visit, so that 
it was almost certain the vessel would remain until 
late in the afternoon. He had, therefore, three or 
four good hours to spare. 

There were two considerations, however, which 
troubled him a good deal. The tide would soon 
be going out, and leave the well-hole bare and 
open to observation both from above and below; 
so that if an accident, such as he anticipated, were 
to happen to anybody before evening, there would 
be some chance, however small, of its being dis- 
covered. This was certainly unlucky. Secondly, he 
bee regretted having acted so roughly towards 
his wife in the presence of so many people on the 
beach that morning. This might be construed by 
them as a serious domestic quarrel, instead of the 
very usual incident that it Aa was, and, in case of 
her immediate disappearance, might excite suspicion 

inst him. These two circumstances gave him 
considerable uneasiness, and even ca him to 
waver in the resolution he had formed. Yet he 
could not put off the matter in hand for a more 
seasonable opportunity; his impatience to reach 
Redcombe Manor was too feverish and absorbing ; 
and there was no knowing within a week or two 
when the packet might come again. Moreover, 


tion of such a deed as that with which Mr William | pe 


although so entirely free from sentimental feeli 
there was something unpleasant to him in 
idea of sharing the same and board with one 
whom he had thus predestinated to disappear ; and 
if, after his plan had been effected, no matter how 
satisfactorily, he should be fated to be left for 
several days and nights alone at Formosa—within 
hearing of this well-hole music too—that he fore- 
saw would be very unpleasant also. If Mr William 
Blackburn occasionally shewed himself careless of 
the interests and feelings of others, it must be con- 
fessed that, in his own affairs, he was provident 
and considerate in a very high degree. 

He had not dismissed this idea of procrastinating 
the matter in a h ; his flesh had crept a little, 
but his judicial mind had given the proposition fair 
Play. e had thought of sending a letter by the 
packet, to tell his mother that Bess had been dead 
these three months, before putting in an appear- 
ance at the Manor himself. But, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary seclusion of the island, and the 
mutual ignorance of its inhabitants and those of 
the world without respecting one another, he had 
felt this was a too dangerous game to play. Having 
therefore decided on his own immediate departure, 
there was no time to be lost in the arrangements, 
Would it be better—would it excite suspicion, or 
lull it, to secure his ge by the packet at once 
or later? He was already calculating the con- 
sequences of the act which he had resolved to 
trate ; and perhaps he turned his thoughts 
thither the more ily, since otherwise they 
would have busied themselves with the act itself, 
which was not an agreeable topic, and from which, 
to say truth, he shrank. It must be understood 
that the idea of disembarrassing himself from his 
life-companion was by no means a new one to Mr 
William Blackburn, although, until that morning, 
it had never taken any practical shape, and far less 
that terrible one which he was thus so averse to 
contemplate in detail. He had been married for 
many years, and had long regretted the circum- 
stance. He had got tired of his wife with the most 
fashionable epee and even before he had. spat 
that dowry of a hundred pounds which had 
one of her chief attractions to him. She was by no 
means a lady whose character might have formed 
the back-bone of a moral tract, but she was a great 
deal too good for Mr Blackburn, and he resented 
it. She annoyed him, as we have seen, by defend- 
ing certain members of his family from his 
reproaches, and thereby indirectly accusing him of 
ingratitude. She had with his 
transgressions of the law, ways warned him 
of what came of them, and, worse than all, she had 
proved herself a prophet. 

True, she had that mysterious fondness for 
him that women so often entertain for absolutely 
worthless scoundrels, but that, he reasoned, was 
but his due. Moreover, it had its disadvan- 
tage, for it made her jealous. She was no longer 

retty nor young; and although she must needs 

ve been aware of her deficiencies in that 
respect, she had by no means evinced a duti- 
ful resignation upon one or two occasions, when 
she had reason to suspect him of transferring his 
affections elsewhere. In short, she had been a 
clog upon him at all times, and one, which so far 
from his getting accustomed to, had increased in 
weight and inconvenience yearly ; and now that 
a new life had suddenly unfolded itself before him, 
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hich, but for her, must needs be all prosperous 
enjoyment, he had determined to free himself of 
her once for all. The opportunities which For- 
mosa afforded for this purpose were such as he 
would certainly never meet with again; and it 
seemed such a pity not to take advantage of them. 
The time would never again be so opportune, nor 
the risk—and he hated risk—so amik This beau- 
tiful island had never been shocked by the spectacle 
of a coroner’s inquest—which was greatly in his 
favour, to begin with—and he had every reason 
to hope that it would be spared that calamity 
upon his account. In the worst possible case, 
7 was more probable than that a devoted wife, 
deprived for the first time of her husband, should 
commit suicide; or that a lady, partial to wild- 
flowers, should venture too near the brink of the 
well-hole! In the best and most likely event, the 
sea would keep his secret safe for evermore. Thus 
much, in apology, or prudent reflection, crossed 
and recrossed Mr William Blackburn’s mind, as 
he once more turned his steps towards the harbour, 
where the little packet was still lying, as he 
expected, without any sign of immediate 
The skipper and crew had gone ashore, leaving 
but one man on board, whose face was unknown to 
him 


‘What time do you sail?’ inquired the intend- 
ing voyager with an indifferent air. 
the man looked up at the sky before he 
answered, but this the other did not observe, for 
his eyes were cast down upon the pebbles, with 
which his feet were busy, though his ears were on 
the stretch for the reply. ‘At four o'clock, at 
—— the sailor. ‘Are you going with 

sir 

‘Yes. Send up to the inn in an hour's time or 
so for my luggage.’ 

‘Very good, sir. You and your good lady will 
have the ship all to yourselves to-day, for there is 
no other passenger.’ 

‘My good lady, as you call her, is not coming,’ 
answered Mr Blackburn: ‘I shall be alone ;’ and 
he turned angrily upon his heel. How should this 
meddling idiot know that he had a wife, or think 
it necessary to allude to her? It was just a speci- 
men of the way in which he and she were tied 
mre and it was high time he got quit of her 
indeed ! 


He hastily climbed the hill, and crossed the little 
strip of ag moorland that lay between him and 
home. m the verge of it he could see her 
sitting on the lawn, with something in her hand, 
which was probably some foolish story-book, such 
as she was fond of, full of murders and the like 
that never really happen. Her back was towards 
him, and she could not hear his footsteps on the 
grassy lane ; he drew quite near on the other side 
of the tall fuchsia-hedge, and plucked at the 
was not reading, but that her ers were 
with her lace-work, and this wane, He had, 
somehow, rather that his wife had been idling away 
her time, as usual, than be working for him ; at the 
same time, he did not wish to appear displeased. 
He had a nod and a smile for her when she looked 
round at last and caught sight of him. She rose 
and came towards him hastily, and with a bright 
face: it was so very seldom he” regarded See 
so favourably, that she forgot in an instant his 
angry parting on the beach, and cried out with 


triumph, holding out the lace: ‘See, Bill, how 
hard Pve outed ! We shall be quite rich people 
soon at this rate !’ 

He tried to keep his smile, but his lips twitched 
uncomfortably, and his eyes shifted beneath her gaze. 

‘What is the matter, Bill?’ asked she with 
hesitation, and a touch of fear, for her heart mis- 
gave her. 

‘ Nothing, nothing, wench,’ answered he shortly ; 
‘some news has come from home ; that’s all’ 

‘What! good news, Bill? and yet you do not 
look as though it were good news.’ 

‘Never you mind my looks ; I have got some- 
thing to say to you. t us walk a bit together 
somewhere.’ 

‘Yes, Bill; I am quite ready,’ 

‘But Iam not, just yet. T have got to step in 
first and put up my things, for 1 am going by the 
packet this afternoon.’ 

—— are we going to leave Formosa, and so 
soon 

‘No, and yes. I don’t want you to ask questions, 
but—presently—to listen to me. In the meantime 
I am going to pack my clothes.’ 

‘Your clothes, Bill, and not mine? You are 
going to lea,e me then? I know you are—for ever.’ 

‘What a silly fool you are! It is impossible 
to reason with one who jumps to conclusions so 
ridiculously. It is necessary that I should start at 
once, upon business ; that is all.’ 

‘I would wait for a day or two, if I were you, 
sir,’ said a cheery voice close beside him, which 
made him start and shiver. It was the landlady’s 
husband, with some nets upon his back, returning 
from the shore. 

‘Why the devil should I do that ?’ inquired Mr 
Blackburn gruffly. 

‘Why, because I have heard you say that you 
are a bad sailor, and the packet is likely to get a 
ae tossing. Look out yonder—there are white 

orses for you.’ 

And, indeed, although in the sheltered dell 
where they were standing, the change was almost 
imperceptible, the wind was rising, and had already 
changed the face of the sea. 

‘Yes, it is going to be dirty weather, sir; and . 
you had better be quick with your packing if you 
really mean to go, for old Gourlay will be for u 
sail and starting, before matters get worse: we shall 
have a drop of rain too, and, indeed, it’s comin: 
on already ;’ and as he spoke, a few drops anand 
on the fuchsias. 

‘That will stop our walk,’ said Mr William 
Blackburn slowly, with his eyes fixed, not on the 
gathering clouds, but upon the rising waves. 

His landlord’s simple phrase : ‘It is going to be 
dirty weather, had saved a life. The fact was, 
though it was still necessary that he should depart, 
he shrank from trusting himself to the sea in 
storm, with such a weight of crime upon his soul 
as he had contemplated, to sink him. Men often 
abstain from wicked actions, as well as perform 
them, from such apparently inadequate motives. 
This, however, was not Mr Blackburn’s own reflec- 
tion. He felt a touch of spiritual pride; a great 
temptation had presented itself, and he had put it 
away from him; there was, as it were, ‘one to 
him’ scored on the creditor side of the account, 
between himself and the other Ego. Indeed, it 
almost seemed to him that he had laid Providence 
under an obligation. 
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Like many other persons who have decided, 
somewhat against their own inclinations, upon a 
merciful course of conduct, he now felt himself 
more than justified in indulging his temper, and 
saying exactly what he chose to the unconscious 
object of his omy He had been conciliatory 
and pleasant when his aim was to persuade his 
wife to take a little walk with him in the pictu- 
resque neighbourhood of the well-hole; and now 
that that plan had been suddenly frustrated, he 
resented, naturally enough, his late unnecessary 
simulation of good humour. Moreover, the success 
of the scheme which his practical mind had at once 
substituted for his former one, was to be furthered 
by violence and passion—it was his object now to 
terrify his wife, as it had been to reassure her—so 
that fis new réle exactly suited him every way. 

‘Never mind packing my clothes, commenced 
he gruffly, when they had got within doors, and she 
had reached down his travelling trunk from its 
shelf, and was about to fill it ; ‘I'll do that myself ; 
sit you down upon that chair yonder, and listen,’ 
She obeyed ; and taking up the little frame, her 
trembling fingers made pretence to resume her late 
occupation. 

‘Curse the lace-work, cried he angrily, as he 
threw the contents of his wardrobe into the trunk, 
and stamped upon them to make them lie close ; 
‘is it not work enough to listen to me ?” 

‘Yes, Bill, it is indeed.’ 

Her wan face and timid eyes corroborated the 
fact beyond all force of words. 

‘Since that’s the case,’ proceeded he coolly, ‘it 
must be a comfort to you to think that you will 
not have to listen much longer. This is the last 
time you will ever have to do it. We are going to 
part company for ever, we two.’ 

‘To company? What have I done, Bill? 
What have I said? What—I take Heaven to 
witness—have I thought, that should make you 
leave me? O Bill, I love you so, I do indeed—in 
spite of all—do not forsake me.’ She threw herself 
upon her knees, and strove to catch his hand, but 
he drew it impatiently away. ‘ You think you will 
be happier, more secure, and prosperous without 
me—lI know you have thought so often of late— 
but indeed it will not be so. I love you for your 
own sake, as no one else, except your mother, does, 
I can be secret as the age ; and I can work—oh, 
only let me work, and our slave !’ 

*I don’t want your work, woman.’ 

‘Then you must be rich!’ cried she involun- 
tarily: ‘that letter must have brought the news 
your father has so long been pining for.’ 

‘You are right—it has,’ answered the other 
bluntly ; ‘and you shall be rich too, or at least 
what will seem rich to you. And you shall spend 
the money here, in the place you like so much, and 
live here always.’ 

‘What! alone?’ 

‘That’s as you please, said he with a brutal 
laugh. ‘Is never interfere with you, whoever 
takes your fancy; and mind you never interfere 
with me, d’ ye hear? for that’s the thing I’m coming 
to. From henceforth, you are Mrs Roberts or Mrs 
any name you like, always excepting Blackburn. 
It’s better not to mince matters ; | have had enough 
of you and to spare.’ 

*O my God! 

‘Yes, I know exactl 
Is this the reward of a 


what you are thinking. 
I have done for him? &e. 


Well, if you choose to put it in that way, yes, it is, 
I married you, it is true, since that seemed to be 
the best thing I could do just then; but circum. 
stances alter cases. The best thing I can do now 
is to become a bachelor.—Don’t — but listen ; 
if you ever leave this island, or breathe one word 
of who you really are, or trouble me by any letter’ 
—he had finished his packing now, and turned for 
the first time his resolute face upon her—‘ kil] 
you, I will, so help me.’ 

‘So help you who, Bill? Will Heaven help 
to desert a faithful wife—much less to kill her p 

‘I don’t know ; perhaps the devil may instead; 
but I will do it, as sure as I stand here’ 

‘You will never do it, Bill; you never, never 
could !’ 

‘Could I not, you fool? I could tell you some- 
thing that would make you believe me, if it were 
worth my while. At all events, hear this. When I 
leave this house, which may be in five minutes, or 
may be in a quarter of an hour, according to the 
time when this trunk is fetched, our two lives will 
be henceforth as separate and a as though 
they never had been one. I shall be dead to you; 
and you will be dead not only to me, but to all 
other folks who do not live upon this island, [ 
shall myself convey the tidings of your decease— 
which happened months ago—to my parents and 
to Ellen. It is not likely that any one else will 
take the trouble to ask aher you; but if they do, 
I have my answer ready for them. To-morrow, 
a disconsolate widower, I shall begin to wear 
mourning for you. Here is money enough to 
last you for a month or two; and before it is spent, 
I shall find an opportunity of sending you some 
considerable sum ; more than I got with you, when 
you were young and pretty, so that you will have 
no right to complain; enough, if you please, to 
a | yourself, even now, another mate,’ 

or the first time for “—_- day the flush of 
indignation rose upon ber pallid cheeks—for the 
first time she dared to hold up her thin hand to 
stop his cruel words. ‘Your hate is suflicient; 
said she with despairing calm; ‘there is no need 
for insult and foul lies’ 

‘Lies!’ cried he, astounded that this worm 
should turn. ‘Are you mad, that you venture thus 
to answer me? This is a dutiful wife indeed, that 
has been mine so long! I tell lies, do 1? You | 
don’t believe me when I threaten perhaps ; when I 
told you, as I tell you again, that I would squeeze 
the life out of you with my hands, if ever you 
cross my path or come between me and my p 
in any way. Then listen to this voucher for my 
words. I had it in my mind this v 
not an hour ago—to—— What’s that?’ 

There was a knock at the door, and the landlady 
appeared. ‘There’s a sailor, sir, come from the 
packet for your portmanteau. He says that you 
must start at once, for the ship sails immediately : 
the skipper is afraid that a ole is brewing.’ 

‘ There is the trunk,’ cried her lodger hurriedly; 
‘let him take it.—A gale brewing? Not much of 
a gale, I hope. I am ready now—I will not keep 
him for an instant.—Here, my man, make haste.— 
Good-bye, Bess ; you will remember what I told 

ou. He stepped towards her, as though to give 
er a parting embrace, but her fixed look deterred 
him; he had wished to save appearances before 
the landlady, yet he feared what his wife’s despair 
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might embolden her to say or do. So, with a nod 
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of farewell, to which she made no answering sign, 
he took up his hat and left the house. The wind 
was rising rapidly, and the waves with it, and 
there was a noise in the air like muffled thunder. 

‘We shall have a roughish passage, sir,’ observed 
his companion. ‘When the well-hole begins to 
roar like that, it always means that mischief’s 
brewing for us sailors.’ 

The colour which rage had called up in Mr 
William Blackburn’s cheeks, and haste kept 
there, deserted them at these words. What a 
menace would that noise have rung in his ears, 
had he carried out his late intention! and, even as 
it was, his guilty soul shook with terror. He 
could not now, as before, persuade himself that he 
had not meditated murder, for had he not been 
within a hairbreadth of confessing it to his pro- 
posed victim ? 


A MUDIE AMONG THE LOUTS. 


‘My lout will not learn!’ was, some time since, 
the burden of the lament of an English prelate 

t in matters educational. In like manner—to 
ate from authority so high to a much more 
humble experience—‘I shall never teach those 
louts to read !’ was my exclamation, as, some two- 
and-twenty years ago, I sat, at the close of the 
day’s work, seeking solace in the cup which never 
fails to cheer. About a year previously, I 
had been appointed to the charge of a greatly 
neglected endowed school in one of the midland 
counties, by the then President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. As the village 
in which the school is situated, together with 
several adjacent villages, is the property of the 


patron of the school, and as the school was entirely 
free to all children belonging to two villages—as, 
moreover, the patron provided school-books and 
every other requisite, setting absolutely no limit to 
the expense incurred to secure a good education to 
all classes, I we my shoulder to the wheel in 


earnest, seeing before me, as I thought, no obstacle 
to driving it ina rapid and uninterrupted career 
to the summit of the hill of knowledge. But, 
unhappily, I was exerting all my force on the top 
of the wheel, and, push as hard as I might, 
it remained stationary ; for, fresh from a training 
college, I threw the whole weight of my learning 
upon the poor louts, who gaped at my mystifying 
‘ologies’ in bewilderment. us, at the end of a 
year’s perspiring in my vocation, I found myself 
just where I was at the beginning, and in the 
weariness of my despair, vented my despondency 
in that exclamation: ‘I shall never teach those 
louts to read !’ 

‘How can you expect to?’ (This from my 
unsympathising wife, who was fondling our first- 
born.) ‘The things may well be frightened 
at the horrid hard words you put them to read. 
What interest can they find in trying to make 
out a lot of sounds which have no meaning for 
them ?’ 

‘ But they will have a meaning for them, when 
they once know how to apply the proper sounds to 
the printed words in their books.’ 

‘Not at all, for their books are all about things 
they don’t understand. Give them books full of 
pretty stories to read, or tell them a story, and 
then give them the book to read it from, and see if 
they are stupid over that! Just fancy trying to 


teach Trotty here to say: “Houses are made of 
bricks and mortar,” instead of “ Dadda! Mamma!” 
No, no; darling shall not have bricks and mortar 
thrown at her; there, mamma will throw her at 
her pga papa, and he shall teach her to say 
“ Dadda” so prettily” And, suiting the action to 
the word, Ma deposited the cherub in my lap 
with a thump, and left me to cogitate upon her 
advice in the intervals of our efforts to impart 
infantile speech. And very good advice I found 
it, too, especially when read by the light of our 
then occupation ; for what were we doing but 
teaching our Trott to attach a meaning to arbitrary 
sounds, by applying them to objects of whose 
existence her little mind evidently had some 
glimmering ? 

So, laden with some numbers of a certain 
Miscellany, which we were taking in, we next day 
entered upon our labours with a determination to 
test our new theory. Passing a knot of the most 
loutish of louts, engaged in an unusually profound 
confabulation, we asked what was the matter, and 
were informed that the brother of one of them had 
seen ‘a wild man, all hair,’ in the Spinney, as he 
came home late the night before. It turned out, 
during the day, that the ‘wild man’ was a cow, 
seen by the uncertain moonlight in an unlooked- 
for place ; but it suggested to us a tract in the 
periodical in question on ‘Children of the Wilds ;’ 
and after a little preliminary explanation, we read 
one or two tales from it, and were rewarded by 
witnessing unmistakable indications of intelligent 
delight and interest overspread the usually heavy 
countenances around us. After the reading, we 
offered to lend the tract to any boy desiring to 
read it for himself, stipulating that each borrower 
should apply to us for help when he met with a 
word he could not make out. In this way, the 
periodical passed through about a dozen hands, and 
came back to us well thumbed, and perfectly wnder- 
stood (as proved by a searching cross-questioning) 
by all who had read it. 

This laid the foundation of a class of ‘ readers 
for reading’s sake’ amongst us; and, still better, 
it proved the foundation of our Lending Library ; 
for, following up this tract by other oe 
tales, we soon more borrowers than we h 
books to lend, a difficulty at once overcome by 
the Patron, with his accustomed liberality, allow- 
ing a certain annual sum for the gradual forma- 
tion of a village library. This has continued to 
grow, until it now numbers about one thousand 
volumes, representing about six hundred distinct 
works. Incited by the interest their children took 
in reading the books they borrowed, the fathers 
and mothers of our louts began to apply tor 
‘libraries’ (a o— coined by borrowers in the 
infancy of the library, and still tenaciously keeping 
its ground in spite of our—perhaps supererogatory 
—efforts to inculcate the more correct expression 
‘library books’), and thus necessitated the intro- 
duction of a still greater variety of reading into the 
library. The original periodical, however, was for 
many years the pet book and back-bone of the 
collection, as proved by the fact, that one strongly 
bound set has been completely thumbed to death, 
and the second set, equally strongly bound, is close 
upon death’s door from over-work; while the 
fact that each volume of the set was borrowed, on 
an average, four times during the past year, proves 
its continued popularity. Of course, louts from the 
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neighbouring villages stood aghast on finding our 
‘Louts’ Corner’ deserted, and, learning how their 
old friends spent their evenings, they began to wish 
to borrow books, and schools multiplying under 
the same munificent een, the power of readin 
became general, the library grew into a muc 
prized local institution, accessible to, and exten- 
sively used by the inhabitants of six parishes 
(whose united — amounted at the last 
census to 2012), who, if they choose to invest two- 
pence in the purchase of a catalogue, can select 
their own books, or, if not, can have books selected 
for them by the librarian on the following con- 
ditions (found in each catalogue) : 

‘ Notice-—This library is maintained by the 
of —, the benefit of the inhabitants of 

e parishes of ——, ——, ——, ——, ——, an 
—, any of can ~~ of 
charge—one volume at a time only—by applyin 
to the librarian on Mondays. The librarian will 
require applicants for books who are unknown to 

e of the parish in which they reside. 
must be punctually returned at 
the time named in them, or a fine of one penny a 
week for each volume will be strictly enforced 
(which fines will be placed in the poor’s-boxgof the 

ish in which the borrower resides); and any 

k written in, damaged, or destroyed must be 
replaced before any member of the family in which 
such destruction occurred will be permitted to 
borrow another book. Persons sending for books 
are requested to specify the numbers, and not the 
titles of the books from this list; and to prevent 
disappointment, several numbers should always be 
put down. Any expense attending the yo ee 
of books to and from the library must be defrayed 

the borrowers.’ 

The time allowed for the reading of a volume 
varies from two to six weeks, according to its size 
and character: six weeks being allowed for a 
volume of Knight’s Old England, Arrowsmith’s All 
Round the World, bound volumes of Chambers’s 
Journal, the Leisure Hour, and volumes of a similar 
size, also for Youatt’s Horse, Cattle, &c., and other 
works of reference ; four weeks for thick octavos, 
such as the Heir of Redclyffe, the double volumes of 
Chambers’s Miscellany ; and three or two weeks for 
smaller volumes. Subject to these conditions, two 
thousand four hundred and five books were lent 
out during the year 1868; being an average of 
es four readers for each complete work con- 
tained in the library. As the collection originated 
in a desire to supply interesting reading for the 
young, fiction necessarily occupies a prominent 
place in it; but works of devotion, works on 
emigration, domestic economy, and icultural 
matters have gradually been added, until our local 
Mudie has. become a collection of books sought 
after with eagerness by every class of the popula- 
tion. However, as with the great Mudie, so with 
us, fiction is most read, as proved by the following 
facts. Robinson Crusoe found sixteen readers during 
the past year; a volume of Tales from Grimm was 
borrowed twenty times in the same period ; Wolf's 
Fairy Tales, eighteen times; Tales of Village Chil- 
dren, twenty-one times; and other tales were 
equally popular. Allegories also find readers, 
the Pulgrim’s 
batants, &c. being in constant demand. Among 
devotional works, the Bishop of Oxford’s edi- 


the Vast Army, the Com-| be 


tion of Thomas a Kempis, Jowitt’s Christian 
Visitor, and Hall’s Contemplations are most bor- 
rowed. Chambers’s Journal and kindred works 
are read chiefly by lout’s master and mistregg, 
Regardless of the request contained in the rules, 
borrowers very frequently ask for a book, not by 
its number nor by its title, but by reference to 

ishing a satisfactory enough, as proving it 
read, but pazsling to the 
librarian ; thus, one lout says his brother ‘ wants 
that book where a woman took a nail-passer to 
church in her pocket to fasten her pew-door to 
keep pipple from comin’ in, and when she found 
a lot of pipple had got there afore her, she sot down 
squelch athout rememberin’ the nail-passer, and 


d | bounced up again with a screech.’ Another wants 


‘that book that Tom had afore harvest, about a 
boy who was pulled through a keyhole.” The 
greatest puzzle, for a time, was to suit those who 
asked for an ‘ open book,’ until it was discovered 
that by this phrase they meant to convey the ides 
of a book neither a novel nor a strictly devotional 
work, Some will commence with the first of a 
long series of volumes, and perseveringly read 
through the entire series. Thus, a rural policeman 
read once completely through the twelve volumes 
of Lardner’s Museum of Science, and had gone some 
distance through them a second time, when pro 
motion removed him, to his regret, beyond the 
limits of the circulation of the library books. One 
young lout undertook the study of the eight 
volumes of Dr Hook’s Ecclesiastical Biography, read 
through three volumes, and then gave in, and took 
to the Sunday at Home by way of a change. 

The impatience shewn by a rapid reader who, 
happening to be a volume behind a slower reader, 
has to wait a week or two for the return of the 


r coveted volume of some serial before he can con- 


tinue the thread of his reading, is a good test of 
the genuine interest taken in the books, Our 
== Mudie has, like all human institutions, a 
few detractors. One mother, for instance, whose 
son left his home very abruptly some years ago, 
declared her conviction that it was ‘all, along of 
that Roberson Crewsher, for Jack was alleys a talkin’ 
of goin’ to furrin aterwuds.’ As, however, 
he did not go into foreign parts, but remained in 
England, and adopted the occupation of a hawker 
as an outlet for his wandering propensities, and 
has since married and settled down as a 
tradesman, the mother is mollified, and admits 
‘them libries are uncommon good things, for when 
her boys had got one of them “2 iked, they 
never wanted to go out anights.’ Now and 
a mother complains that her daughter is not s0 
handy in helping, because ‘she alleys wants to be 
at her library ;’ but as our louts’ sisters are much 
sought after as domestics, and secure good situa 
tions, and, as a rule, keep them with credit, the 
mothers admit no harm is done; while both fathers 
and mothers alike encourage their sons to borrow 
books, for they say they always know where to 
find them of an evening when they have got 4 
‘library” The intelligence and unloutishness of 
our louts is a subject of frequent comment amo 

; and much of this is due to the taste for 
reading fostered by our little Mudie, which, as will 
seen, has grown with the wants of our louts, 
and has been,.as far as possible adapted to, while 
always selected with a view to raise their tastes 
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It affords a working illustration of the good which 
may be effected by a large landed proprietor, by 
the judicious outlay of a few pounds annually for 
the intellectual improvement of the people on his 
estates—and is a partial solution of the great 
question of the day: ‘How shall we elevate the 
agricultural labourer ?? 


PODDINS ON THE NEW VELOCIPEDE. 


We were quietly running up to town as usual 
by the 10.45, Shopopolis North Branch, when 
| Bill made this mild observation: Tweezer, 
who sits opposite to me, in the off back corner— 
Tweezers corner by right of custom, as much as 
the American rocking-chair by the fireside at 
Washington Villa, Shopopolis South, or his own 
side of the bed in Tweezer’s own domestic chamber. 
Silas B. Tweezer is in the advertising and general 
cy line, and his conversation often es 

¢f the red flaming poster and sensational hand- 
billious style. ‘O e, said Tweezer, attracting 
ial attention to his remarks from a female 
single second, with three halves, all in red feathers 
like yo Indians—‘ observe where I pint my 
umbrellar! Space for in’ as narrer as the 
neck of a bottle—trains a-dashin’ backerds and 
forrerds from all pints of the cumpiss—Branch 
Shopopolis—Shopopolis South—New City Line— 
Grand Metteripollitan—Washin’ Cross—Kenninton 
Junction—and South-eastern Counties direct—all 
a-crossin’ on these heer identical rails—pintsman 
fits spark in his eye—si hitched—trains all 
ue—the hull lot of ’em one jam smash; and 
there,’ concluded Tweezer, pointing over the low 
+ with his green gingham, and unconsciously 
quoting the Elder Weller— there, gents, you air!’ 

Following the direction of the umbrella, I 
glanced down from our dizzy height above the 
chimney-pots to the busy road below. Two 
wagons, laden with agricultural implements, which 
happened to be passing at the moment, with a vast 
expenditure of clash and clatter, struck me with 
the idea that patent scarifiers would be uncom- 
monly bad falling for a middle-aged retired 
tradesman rather inclined to be stout. 

‘The new methid of loky-motion, continued 
Tweezer, replacing his umbrella, and quoting a 
green circular, ‘combines the most puftik safety 
with extreme velocity ; it is so simple in its mek- 
kinism that a child can work it (vidy the infant 
Empirer, at this v moment a-treadlin’ afore 
admirin’ crowds at his paternel Tooleries), so 
ekkinomical that hosses in cuss of time wi 
out of date and fashin. I ellude, gents,’ said 
Tweezer, distributing a few circulars, hitching out 
the corner of his season-ticket, and concluding 
rather hastily as we rolled in under the skylights 
of the Great Gun Street Terminus—‘I ellude to 
the New Patint French Bicycle Ve-locipede, the 
most extrornerry invention of the age, for partick- 
lers of which, includin’ prices, see below.’ 

After parting from Tweezer (whose offices are in 
Rumble Lane, City ; gloomy caverns strewn with 
instruments of torture not unlike the caves of the 
giant in the Progress), I proceeded, ruminating, 
upon my way, until I came suddenly against a 
batch of spectators, who were admiring an enor- 
mous work of art, which adorned the hoarding of 
a burned-out tobacconist in Little Rattling Street. 
A gigantic individual, whose too vacant expression 


of countenance had apparently all run to whisk 
was depicted bestridin an po i 
like the longitudinal slice of a pony-carriage, with 
rapidly revolving wheels. 

A little further on, in the same street, the sh 
windows of an enterprising tradesman revealed the 
actual invention itself, rearing up against the win- 
dow-frame, as — franticly endeavouring to 
get out into the crowded thoroughfare, and realise, 
amongst ‘admiring draymen, its fabulous rates of 
speed. I have always had what is called ‘a turn’ 
for inventions; and unable to withstand this 
scientific temptation, I entered the shop and be- 
came the envied purchaser of French Velocipede 
No. 573, best make, patent break, and all the 
recent improvements. 

Let me epitomise my probationary exercises on 
No. 573, os but briefly at the innocent aston- 
ishment of Emily and Polly Anne, and the ener- 
getic remonstrances of Mrs P., when the sinister- 
looking machine, at first (too prophetically) mis- 
taken for a patent mangle, was set down at the 
door ‘of Plum Tree Villa; at the subsequent im- 
possibility of reconciling with any known law of 
mechanics the standing upright of two narrow 
wheels, one placed exactly in front of the other, 
with a stoutish gentleman on the top of them ; at 
the scoffing and contumely heaped _— that 
individual by the juvenile population as he failed 
again and again in that vain attempt; at the 
gathering cries of those ragged clans of the streets 
at a later and more advanced stage of p ings : 
‘Hi, hi! Jim, come along you! heer’s the man on 
the dandy-oss, ain’t his coat muddy—not at all !’— 
or, ‘Bill! Charl’! heer’s a game! old Poddy a-comin’ 
down the hill atop of a razzir-grinder!’—at the 
strange foreign tricks of the cantankerous thing, 
doubling itself up at inconvenient times into an 
inextricable tangle of legs, wheels, cranks, arms, 
and coat-tails, lying helplessly on the ground until 
untwisted and set upright again by some passing 
Samaritan _ without cuticular abrasion and force 
of the English language)—merely glancing, I say, 
at these preliminary experiences, let me describe 
the adventure to which all this introduction tends, 
the great ride to Coppington Green. 

It was a lovely morning—a velocipedean morn- 
ing—roads dry and smooth as a pavement, not a 
cloud in the sky (umbrellas, by-the-bye, are not 
velocipedean), and scarcely a loose stone upon the 
highway. At the same time, the grand element of 
adventure—danger, the spice of enterprise, would 
by no means be absent on the occasion, The pits 


go|of the Shopopolis Gravel Company Limited are 


situated on one side of the Coppington road, and 
some particularly deep water-ditches on the other. 

The great ride was commenced at an unusually 
early hour. In the first pg it was desirable 
to avoid the attentions of the juvenile population 
before referred to; and secondly, there still re- 
mained some little eccentricities of the machine 
unconquered, which made it desirable to leave a 
very wide margin of daylight for the return. 

I may say, ss that the forward 
journey was a fine run. By dexterous steering, 
the contracted and narrow passage (some thirty feet 
or so) between stony Scylla on my left and chick- 
weedy Charybdis on my right was kept well 
within. Vehicles travelling in an opposite direc- 
tion were, fortunately for my serpentine course, 


remarkably scarce ; and, with the exception of a 
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old woman of the 
road in a red cl 


riod, with eggs, pervading the 

and crush bonnet, and obsti- 
nately insisting on being knocked down; and a 
timber - wagon, built of excessively contusional 
material, the adventure so far was a success. 

But why did the tollman at Deepditch Gate 
(whose shins I slightly barked in passing) a 
with such I a-comin 

in that way? y did that objurgatory female 
ae a query with a fiendish chuckle 
of revenge? Why, ah! why? Let me continue. 
Duly refreshing my inward man, and giving m 
iron steed a lubricatory feed of train-oil, I set forth 
upon my homeward journey. 

But, what—the first mile or so being deviously 

d—what—what is that deep red tinge upon 
the distant road ?—that moving pillar of dust, 
that trampling of horny feet, that ferocious bellow- 
ing of beasts and men? Gracious, powers above ! 
it is a rushing, roaring, surging torrent of infuriated 
beef! Herds upon herds they come, maddened by 
inted goad, taunted into desperation by profane 
vers, bearing down upon me and my steed like 
the wild buffaloes of a western prairie, displaying 
that unpleasant mixture of fury and terror which 
the hateful tribe, in their hour of excitement, are 
only too prone to exhibit. 
ismount ? turn? Alas! those operations re- 
quired an amount of time and deliberation utterly 
inadmissible in a crisis ; indeed, 1 may remark in 
passing that the immature velocipedean labours 
under the well-known disadvantage of the crocodile 
family with regard to the latter operation. 

Too late I remembered the ominous placard that 
fluttered against Coppington Cross! Contagious 
Diseases Prevention Bill, Proclamation, Victoria 
Regina, whereas, &c., &c. Too late I saw it all! 
The warning of the tollman, the mysterious joy of 
the overturned, the scarcity of opposing vehicles— 
it was Coppington Fair! That very day, at that 
very hour, were Coppington roads thrown open 
once more to all manner of horned beasts ; and 
towards Coppington Green, from all points of the 
compass, came bovines of all colour and size, 
compensating themselves by an extra amount of 
ferocious playfulness for their long period of 
restriction to field and paddock. 

In less time, as novelists remark, than is occupied 
by this description, the nearest roaring, rearing, 
slavering, bellowing herd approached. With an 
energy and promptness that only a great mind 
displays, I grasped the occasion, and instantly 
decided upon a plan of action. 

The deep stony gravel-pits on the one side 
offered no luxurious retreat ; but the water-ditches 
on the other were unusually full and chickweedy, 
and, weighted as I was with that terrible machine, 
offered a solution to the ditficulty that could not 
for one moment be entertained. 

As to continuing my onward course—to be 
thrown at the first rude contact from that delicately 
adjusted balance ; to lie twisted and entangled in 
the horrible embrace of wheel and crank, whilst 
an unlimited number of red Devons passed over 
my body—lI shuddered as dismissed 
the thought. 

My decision, as I have said, was quickly made. 
Hastily selecting the least precipitous of the pits 
to be found on so short a notice, I gave one last 
look to the front. The great hairy, trampling 
monsters were upon me, one climbing upon the 


other in their ferocious haste. I turned the guide. 
handle of the machine. Ah-h-h! 


The last expression very inadequately represents 
the amount of wind Gedeak cen af = by a 
singularly large stone at the bottom of that gravel. 


it. 

Whilst I was graduall 
consciousness, a crowd of Af 
gers gathered round me. 

‘A clomsy tomble, mister,’ remarked the most 
sympathetic of the lot. 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ I gasped, affectionately feeling my 
legs and arms ; ‘I’m thankful it’s no worse’ 

‘Worse! You don’t know how bad it is yet, 
you don’t. Worse! Why, mister, you’ve agot 
bones abroke, you have.’ 

Gradually and slowly, I acquired a comparatively 
_— position. Legs and arms right so far, 
The machine lay twisted up into a knot (as usual) 
at the bottom of the pit. I felt glad to sce that 
its confounded back was broken in two places. 

‘If you han’t agot your bones abroke,’ said the 
first speaker, in an injured tone, ‘I mean to say 
you ought to have! Do you go for to axpect 
to fall a matter of ten foot, and narry a rib het 
off, and narry a leg abroke, nor a deslercation, 
nor nothing? Why, it’s agin natur!’ With ex- 
cusable anger and disgust, my friend looked at 
me once more, spat upon the ground, turned upon 
his heel, and went his way, a sour and disappointed 
man, 

Well, with the exception of a damaged rib or 
two, and a little more fancy needlework than was 
quite agreeable as connected with cuts and wounds, 
the matter was not so very bad after all. I even 
proposed to renew the journey at a more propitious 
time ; but Mrs P. strongly objecting, I consented at 
last to the sale of the new velocipede, which; I 
regret to say, at the current price of old iron, did 
not add much to the family exchequer. 


recovering breath and 
rovers and other passen- 


THE DEAD INVALID. 


Wure in a whiter shroud she lies, 
Awaiting to be borne away, 

Where loving friends, with sobs and sighs, 
Will leave her lying, clay in clay. 


Hers was a life all pain-opprest 
From its dim dawn to its surcease : 
Yet though it could not give her rest, 
It still vouchsafed her endless peace. 


If dull Despair o’erspread her mind, 
Clothed in the darkness of the tomb, 

Fair, full-orbed Hope rose up behind, 
And chased away the gathered gloom. 


And so it is—the duskiest shade 
The all-illuming sunlight tracks ; 
And storms in murkiest mist arrayed 
Bear the same glory on their backs. 


Strange glimpses of the beautiful 
Abound in e’en the dreariest night ; 

And lives the darkest warped and dull 
Are all shot through with threads of light. 
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